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recommendation on the subject of the separation of judicial from
executive functions, which Lord Dufferin had pronounced to be "a
counsel of perfection," the annual appeals of the Congress, even
when admittedly reasonable, continued to fall on heedless ears.
It would be profitless, therefore, to discuss the proceedings of the
Congress, There was one resolution, however, which deserves a
passing notice. It had reference to the question of the attendance of
officials at meetings of the Congress. A few days before the Calcutta
session was held, the Bengal Government had issued a notification
prohibiting its officers from attending it even as visitors. This had
been followed by a letter from Mr. Lyon, the Private Secretary to
the Lieutenant-Governor, to the Secretary of the Congress, returning
some complimentary cards of admission which had been sent by the
latter. Mr. Lyon stated that the orders of the Government of India
prohibited the presence of Government officials at such meetings.
Thereupon, the Congress passed a resolution authorizing the Pre-
sident to draw the attention of the Viceroy to this declaration, and to
inquire whether the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal had correctly
interpreted the orders of the Government of India. The best observa-
tion on this occasion was that made by the President himself in
putting the resolution to the vote. He placed the matter in the
proper perspective when he said that it was a question of very little
importance to them. "It may involve the gravest discredit to
Government, and we are bound to give them an opportunity of
extricating themselves from the undignified and ludicrous position,
if not worse, in which these precious orders apparently place them;
but beyond this, so far as we are concerned, the matter having served
to amuse us for an hour may be dropped." Cheers and laughter
greeted this neat way of putting the matter, and an excited audience
was put into good humour at once.
In accordance with the resolution, Pherozeshah put himself in
communication with Lord Lansdowne. The reply that was received
was a fine example of official ambiguity and circumlocution.
Mr. Hume in a confidential letter to Pherozeshah characterized it as
" a mere juggle of words." This letter of Lord Lansdowne was never
published, as Mr. Hume urged Pherozeshah to withhold its publica-
tion, pending the result of the negotiations which were then going